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not simply.ages: mess in which there was no mani- 
 festation but rather ages of development and pre- 

of the divine education. of light 
Which, dim and uncertain though it was at. first, was yet 
ma g more and more unto the perfect day. The world into — 
7 | which Christ came was a world prepared for Him; God left — 


Himself without witness: even the most im 
pations the invisible things: of Him since the creation of the 
world were clearly seen through the 
far higher up in the scale come the 
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THE WORLD INTO WHICH CHRISTIANITY CAME 3 


Messianic hope, the rise and growth of which can be. traced 
only in the ¢ AC Wherefore they are not to be 
heard,” says Article VILI., which that the old fathers 
; “both in the Old and 
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Paul’s metaphor the olive tree; there only 


nly one life-gi root; some branches are cut off (the 
im (the bel Jews), while branches from a wild olive are | 
in (the beheving Gentiles); but it is not a new tree, and the 
pi to the Gentiles are conditional on their being 
the #0: centr they be partakers “o 
* the root of the fatness of the olive tree.” Similarly, in the 


one tree, only 


mm to the Ephesians, he speaks of the Gentiles as having 


once, before they became Christians, aliens from the 
nwealth of J and strangers from the covenant of 
- the promise ; but in Christ Jew and Gentile have been made 
me new man; and Gentile believers have 
members of ‘the one People cf Ged ; no more strangers 
ojourners, but fellow-citizens with the saints, and members of 
"The: ideas St. Paul thus discloses when writing 
antile Christians appear also in his own confessions of fai 
To the Jews at he says that it is for the hope of Israel 
| with this chain ”; before Agrippa he says: 
“Now I stand hate to be judged for the hope of the promise — 
made of God unto our fathers ; ‘unto which promise our twelve 
tribes, earnestly God night ‘day, hope to attain.” 


So, too, before Felix: “Phi T confess unto thee, that after the 
way. which they [the Jews] call heres 


Our fathers.” this central ¢ ‘sense St. wad 


p by the Seirit of G 
glory in Christ Jesus’ we Christians are the true 
‘tinuous and identical with God’s originally chosen 

That the Jews as a whole refused the Gospel, the lo 
‘cherished hope of their nation at last come to fruition ; aeb 
indeed raise a problem. How could it have come to pase that 
‘the People of God should thus reject the purpose of God ? 
St. Paul felt that problem keenly, both as a theologia: 

atriot; but he aid not nee to go outside Jewi 

‘answer to it. again the Jews in the past 


vocation of I 
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oe “destiny of and obedience to the divine election; 
"8 3€ not and did not fail; it was not He that 
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in the national history; and the crisis caused by the Incarnation 
reveals it once more: Once more: a great majority of nominal 
Israelites rejected the counsel of God, to their own grant Soak 
and hurt; once more it had been need by the faithful few, 
“the remnant according ; and those fe 
it was that formed the true Israel, the auther ntic People of 
y the inclusion of Gentiles; it was not into any new 


Jews or b 101 
Church that the Gentiles were now to be invited, but into 


titles of Ww 
Christian Church. what. 


"So when the. Apostles are. 
the very. outeet of their task, the replacing 
Old Testament that St. Peter. 
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_ HE WORLD INTO WHICH CHRISTIANITY CAME 5& 
| was proved untrue by the general apostasy, but those on whom ; 
| the guilt of lay.. Such men were false Israelites, 
_ bastards masquerading as true-born sons; the true Israel con- 
q at 
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| If this was the belief of the Apostle of the Gentiles, 1t: was 

no less the belief of the Apostle‘of the Circumcision. St. Peter — 

| writes to his fellow-Christians that they are an elect race, a 

| royal priesthood, a holy nation, a people for God’s- own | 

sh are now transferred to the 

needs to be emphasized is that 

| they are not transferred from: one society which has forfeited 

them to a new society which deserves them better, and oe ei 

| the old; but they are applied to the Church. because the Church 

| 18 the true Israel of God, the true development and contimua- 

_ tion, of the chosen People to whom the promises’ were made. 

_ There have been outward changes, as there’ were during the 

_ Reformation epoch ‘in the Church of England; but the identity 

Yemains unimpaired. The Christian Church isnot merely in 

| contact with the Jewish i the circumstances of its environ- 

ment, but indissolubly and continuously one with it by true 

| nat a more. 
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THEOLOGY 


and crown of it.- It is to Jesus, says St. , that all the 
rophets bear witness; and the glad tidings proclaimed by St. 
aul was this: that “the. promise which was made unto the 
fathers, God hath fulfilled the same unto us their children.” 
This reliance on Old: Testament Scripture as the Church’s 
book i is in itself a mos notable p proof that the continuity of the 
Church ‘with Israel was. 
_ And it seems: p rig 

_ to-our Lord Himself. Not only does He make constant ap 


Scripte with reference to His own. destin and the effect: 
His work; but i in 
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nt, the faithful few on whom the true 
men 1 His Church 18 to be t bui 
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revealed and ent 
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-the close 


that, when the facts near no evidence o 
‘aken' to supply the: 


in this way, 


irgin Birth of our Lord arose. ‘The sole'and 
of that be he maintains, be found in 
sa. vii. 14, “‘ Behold the Virgin shall conceive an 
er the English versions follow what 1 is often ; 
| ation by the Septuagi ch 
-not-mean anything more definite than This 
, however, would be far-fetched even if the first, Gc 
= our only authority for the doctrine; and this is not: 


but 


any reference to the Isaianic text. we "find in: Ste 
‘Matthew many. citations from the Old Testament made to 
illustrate ur Lord’s li 
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Sumilarly, in the story of the Virgin 
Birth, it was natural that the Evangelist, knowing and l6Vin; 
, Should refer to Isa. ‘vii. 14 in connection with it; but 
“not have been .natural for. any Christian writer to 


construct the doctrine of the Virgin Birth on so sandy a founda- | 

tion as the Septuagint rend ee 

Even if we felt cor in 
case, but from a ¢ corrupt fo 
on of the ear Church, we may take a well 


inextricably ‘wrappec ith « our this 
‘world inte which Christianity came; it raises the w 

in its and earliest form seems: 
therefore cannot nthemndor 


question from one “ all-important sentence of St. Paul ” ps 
xv. 3). The result Dr. arizes thus: “‘Christ 
died for‘our sins,’ and it was ‘ to the Scriptures ” tht 
He so died. "Jewish prophecy, then wasthesource of the idea. 
‘The early ‘Christians came to believe that Christ had died that 
en because they found it, as they thougl 

that He should do so in books which 
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THE WORLD INTO WHICH CHRISTIANITY CAME 


to some grat: day or heroic age of the in which theit 
nation should be glorified by its God; but there the ype 
seems to end. ‘Be sometimes it is a manifestation of God im 
‘which is expected; sometimes it is the | : of His 
Tepresentative; and this representative, again, is veguiied some- 
ing, who is to renew the glories of David's 

prophet like Moses, sometimes as a priest; 


while 2 Tia the contra re > is that of the Buffering | 


Pe, 
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greater far; He is the Priest, whose - riesthood | brs 
of Aaron ; He is the king, more royal all the house of David; — 
He is the Suffering Servant of God, by whose stripes His people —— 
are healed. Thus He has athered into one all the scattered j§§ iim 
hopes of Israel, ving unity of what — 
Him must have remained iadlated and barren 

_ Therefore, when our Lord is spoken of in the New Testament 
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as having fulfilled the Scriptures, a far deeper meaning lies 
in the phrase than that He duly accom 
predictions contained in the Old Testament. ‘What our Lord : 
ed was not merely a collection of texts, but the Scriptures 

as a whole, in the ¥ ind deepest ‘pense. It is only from 
this point of view that we can reach a satisfactory understanding 
of St. Paul’s meaning when he says—in the next verse* to that 
isolated by Dr. Rashdall—that Christ rose from the 
“according to the Scriptures.” “The: conclusion of Isa. Iii. 
depicts the triumph of the Sufferer, and the prophets assert 
that the chosen aliba (which ‘is also God’s Son, His firstborn, 
Exod. iv. 22) shall rise again; while Ps. xvi. rominent 
text in the Apostolic preaching of the Resurrec “But 4 
such passages are of themselves sufficiently 5 they 
‘Steingty be adduced in connection with the Christ who 
on to have risen from the dead, but they could not se 
men beforehand that the Christ was bound’ to rise 
again. we do find, however, is hat beer Testament 
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THEOLOGY 
custom are definitely : asserted, together with its antiq 
laudability. Now the rubric, if ever adopted , would be'a canonical 
document, and it is & first princi le of canon law that where a 
- custom is existent, widespread, of long standing, and laudable and 
peasonable—where; thats say, it has exactly the characteristics 
‘which the rubric attributes - this custom—it carries with it 
the full ‘obligation of duly promulgated law; it has an 
claim on t of all loyal Churchmen.* Accord- 


z to oe first clause, therefore, the Church would lay a very 
tion in this matter on its 


rotation. 163 is a8 though, in the present 

; yet ior the of all scruple it is declared 
obser ignored to ever 
“in connection with the sacrament 


‘the 

yet for the avoidance of all scruple it is 
hat repul practices may be used or not used, 
to every: man’s con vience in the sight of God.” “No- 
‘ be suggested) statements of 
| hing; but it would be absurd to 


a 


formula. 


upon. the There is a sense; 


norality-—however exalted—is subject to 
conscience, It . le and, 


traditional teaching to assert that the “ first principles ” < of the 
law. of nature are such that no one could conceivably ignore ‘or 
ute: ‘them. with a sincere conscience ; Riiioamgaay if an 

certain ”” conscience were to 
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THE NEW FASTING COMMUNION 


to every law of the d e and every other principle of 
morality, however unlikely, or even ‘impossible, it might seem, 
that a clash between the law and conscience could: everarise. 
“Thou shalt’ not eovet thy neighbour's house” and “ A man 
may not marry his grandmother ” are equally to be glossed with 
the exception that if, in some inconceivable case, conscience 


after full and earnest consideration were sincere to hold itself 
tion on the 


exempt, there would no longer be we moral ob. 

I¢ is, however, absurd to i imagine that the Bisho ps intende 
no more in ‘this rubric than to’ e implied ‘condition 
of the obligation of all moral la ‘must commend 
themselves to, or at oe 


sense. in have been 
plication) in this place 
t it is here used in| 


of the whole rubric which will 
attach due weight to clauses’ in it, the least 


law is to arrive at the intention of th lawgiver: 


vote, it 
able “ intention 


f pro 
difficult to that it 


ount any of the public 
or private announcements of its f as to the effect 
they intended the measure.to produce ”*—for fear that: they 
should mistake the “intention ‘of the: lawgiver 
intention which persons had before themselves in voting 
for the iss int ite: taka form. It is true that, in the case of the 
| present rubric, those who have ‘defended it in public have 


vents not disowned by, the sincere 
must be some reason for 


kone. We s are, therefore, in the p position 


which 
the 
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| Laity asked for something of the kind; but even if any individual 
Member of the “legislative body” has attempted more 


* E. Jenks, Book of English Law, p. 49; and 
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the “ mind of the lawgiver.” We are 

fallback the sense of the words themselves, 
The int tation of the rubric which seems to me he 
ie obvions (and; indeed, the only, tenable) one is as follows. The 
Jaw of the fast before Communion is at best a purely human.or- 
* cal law; and if the rubric is right. in calling it a 
Custom ” rather than a law, this does aot make it any nog 
ied human. It is universally agreed’ that: the obligation of 
4 urely human laws ceases on either of two. itimate 
uispensation, or valid excuse; the former being « ‘determined by 
finite act of the authority vested with the power of dis- 
ation, the latter by the decision of a sincere conscience — 
, of course, to revision by spiritual authority in cases 
aes of. genuine doubt). The validity of an excuse depends partly, 
upon the of the law; and. in the Roman 
the ay the fast before Com | 
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 gravi of obligation in the in (though, in ‘my 
own ligation tly increase i as compared with the 

- state of affairs in the Church of Eng England prior to the promulga- 
_ tion of the rubric). Both in declaring what Rome calls a 
“Taw” to be no more than a custom, and in avoiding the use 
eae . of the imperative (thus stating the law not even as a command, 
| 4 still less as & which 1 is of obligation 


that the obligation of. the is: ligh t. 
_ It:appears, therefore, that it would allow the individual con- 
_ Belence to its possessor from the obligation of observing 
_ the practice on comparatively frequent occasions (as contras 
with the rare yecasions on which this would be allowed in the. 
Roman communion), provided eye that the cause of excuse 
in every valid, and conscientious. 
The on analogy to this situation that I can in in 
ra be found in the attitude of Roman Catholic writers to the 
“laws” ay hearing Mass on Sundays and saints’ days, and of © 
the former is of grave obligation,} it is not 
theta" moderately grave’ cause will not 
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THE NEW RUBRIC FASTING 
whilst the number of excuses exempting from the obligs 


the latter is curiously large; and it: must be borne in mind that, 
: the excuse is established by conscience, no 
is 


if the alidity of 
official tion is required. Tt is. only where “ there 
doubt as to the < validity of the > ex cause” that “a dis- 
_ pensation should be soug t from the 
with, to the 


priest 
ra excuse Of ill-health, . 


ent for example to make it nreasonable or 
‘ other important bt 
chureh, 1 in the case 


‘hing another 

temporal) which makes 

genuinely difficult. covers large groun 

es matter of the « fast; 

|, anyone would seem to be excused from the incidence 

stion if it woul d materially interfere with. the: di 
diate duties. Manual 

‘ot at a tim: 


ip, whic 


onvenience, or hardsh conscientious enquiry ascer- 
tained to be genuine and material, the individnal wo be free 


without. blame to treat the “custom.”’ as not ob. tory 1 
case. It goes without saying that he would be bound, in 
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But ln there was no gn cause—and this is the rea 
innovation, for: present-day. Anglicanism, of. the rubrio—the_ 
* Arregui, p. 251. Tanquerey, Arregui, p. 255. 
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' the fast Communion. Here, therefore; is: open ground 
' for discussion and instruction. e liberality of Romar 
' Catholic rulings in the two questions to which 1 have just re- 
me @6sderredi 18 that not think we should be too severe if we 
followed them. In general they group excusing causes. under 
the s of moral in y;’ charity,” and “ duty”; 
_ us, as the fast before Communion is a purely private matter. _ bit. 
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| gories hd grounds of excuse. a 
answel stions were 
other measures failed—to the rubric 
gives tne practice soncerned the valaitv | 
and allows no exemption except on grounds 
3 makes upon . ty, na consequentiv to ‘hable to th 
| discipline which such an attitudeof mind 
_ Tue first chapter of the story of Christian Spain can never be 
| Very satisiactory ; the data are too scanty, the facts toc | 
uncertain, and conclusions too often either conje stural or 
_ negative. From the earliest date at which any Ch  mis- 
| sionary'can have reached Spain; up to the end of the seconc 
- century; when Tertullian says that the had spread to 4 
its borders,t the historian will find almost nothing which he can i 
_ record with any degree of certainty, beyond the fact that 4 
ty did sc menow come and was spreac with 
_ we have no right to impu and for reasons which we have no : 
' means of estimating, the piety of later ages invented or acceptec ’ 
grea, mass legend to BUPDDIY CGEHCICNCICS OL RISUOLY, 
| most iG 1s. hight; ‘Improbdabie, and very much of it quite } 
Im possi nasterpiece  gort is the Carronico 
' teenth century pretending to be of the fourth. Here the curious . 
salem, came to Carthager i yprus; that-man’ 
and tl Mary, to whom: ilgrimage-was made from 
an In rin @ 683716159 
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mes, the Blessed ‘Virgin advised his disciples to 

take his body to Galicia; that St. Peter, as the Vicar of Christ, 
visited Spain about the yor 50; that many of the disciples of 
were martyred under ‘Nero, on their way to the 
, St. Paul came to Spain 
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St. Fr That it was St. James, the son of Zebedee, tie 9 
course, the ¢ generally accepted opinion ‘in later times; Cornelius 
Lapide is to say that it is ‘ a universal and immemorial 
tradition, not only of Spain, but of the faithful 
no one can That is 
ny than to defend. 
rents 
| sive, and deserve 
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to be built above the tomb; "4 
removed the relics to a neigh- 
gaat under the charge of an Abbot and 
until the: end of the eleventh 


the ‘ slight gift” in honour 
| of the saint, whom he calls (in the somewhat do ubtful. official 
document)“ the Patt Lord of all _The fame | 


the shrine spread quickly; before the end of the ¢ 
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Tt seems reasonable to suppose that. tne Aposuies planned at 
4 . | f | 
| Spain in his account of — 
| the Roman Empire had prepared, in Spain as elsewhere, tne ay | 
conditions and the means for the spread of the Gospel—domestic | 
| and his Didymus that one of the Apostles wen - 
a?» 
' careful reconsideration. It is sometimes that the 
_ whole idea arose from the alleged of the body of the 
, Apostle in Galicia in the ninth century, and it will not. 
i to begin with some account of that. Karly in the ninth century. 
—probably in 818—when Alfonso the Chaste was King of Spain, 
a certain hermit is said to have brought to Theodimir, the Bishop 
_ of Iria Flavia on the Galician coast (now El Padron), the report 
| that supernatural lights had been seen in a wood. 
| The prelate hastened to the spot, and discovered in the under- 
| growth a stone vault sheltering in which lay the 
| bodies of the Apostle and two Spanish Theodore anc 
We are not JIA, but it appears not to nave 
| The himself | 
| shortly afterward: 
| twelve monks, tl 
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pain placed in ite 
— —that is, by the Brittanic sea—are honoured. with widely- 
known veneration by its people,”* Usuard follows 
OG word for word; and Usuard had first-hand knowledge of 


nena grew up around the shrine, the monastic eral 
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menacing the ay relies were hidden and. lost. 
Rediscovered in 1879, they were examined by a commission of 
clerics. and archmologiste, | who. pronounced them genuine—a 
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it is quite ‘possib! th accept the ‘authenticity of the 
elics at Santiago without that the Apostle had 
- eached in Spain; the Bishops of North-eastern Spain, as long» 
as 962, declared their conviction. that “ Apostle 
here: he had. been killed, but. by no means while living,’ 
and some modern historians take the sai view. “On the ‘ther. 
— it is equally possible to doubt the relics, without rejecting 
the possibility of the mission. _What does seem almost, if not 
that, the relics should have been accepted 
genuine without some previous tradition associating St. 
Spain. Hiven a Spanish Bishop would hardly invent 
otally unsupp fable. And, .as a.matter.of fact, there i is 
Ro doubt that the tradition of St. James’s visit was current, 
hh Spain elsewhere, long: before the ninth century. A 
— ieee hymn which alludes to it. contains an acrostic which 
— indicates a date prior to 788.§ In the same century it. is 
— onthe het Nahum, very doubt- 
lly attributed to Julian. of. Toledo, and in another on,the 
d pocal pse by Beatus of Liebana. In. the seventh. 
— there is an the English Aldhelm of 
— gmate gentes sl anda plain statement. ina 
— e ortu e@ obttu sanctorum patrum, attributed to St. Isidor of 
Seville: the son o Zebedee preached the Gospe 
people of and ‘The — of 
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itested, onfuses and the two 
a 
1a 
’ belongs to the Visigothic era, and at least testifies to be 
the currency of the tradition. A 
e source 0 these allusions—and perhaps of the tradi- | 
0 which, in its various forms, claimed various authorships. i 
t professed to give; in abridged form,’ the: of the 
historical e, e no any western mission 
rother "—nor any 0 axcept in connection with St. Paul 
: versions, ‘however, add:three new features: a mission 
_ or St. Matthew to Macedonia, another of St. Philip to Gaul, a eo 
at O vames Spain. than 18, adout | 
_ 700—it 1s impossible to trace the tradition; how and: where it ; 
3 origina must . rer cure. originated in tae 
Tact aid Y visit Spain may 
4 © argt ments ¢ Ly Summar;©rizea.. 
18 alleged: that. St. me to visit Spain, si 
accorams to & Verv 1e stles did not ve 
the neighbourhood. of Jerusalem :for. twelve years after ‘the 
of the Apostle’s martyrdom, there of three 
intentio in. after he has said that. he 1s 
or he sense Of Pauls word 1s that | 
e it aim evangelize new 
gC ‘say that-he intended to 
4 the sa: in Jerusalem and to visit Rome, wher | 
gscatterea communities or Cnristiads. 
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another, addressed to Martin of says: At-the time 
when the Apostles divided up the world, Rome fell to St. Peter, 
iilftyricum to St ul, to St. Matthew, Persia to 
Thomas. India to ‘Bartholoinew, Greece to Andrew. To St. 
Martin Geul owes the ligh it of the Gospel; and to the new Martin 
(se., of ee Galicia is indebted for the same blessing; in his — 

he unites the-virtue of Peter, ll 
the help of aan and John. ue a the first of these it may be 


Vincent, his own patron saint, and that file statement no more 
Angustine to: 
18 Pope Inno who writes i in 416: is pl 
in all of Italy, the Gauls, Spain, : 
Apostle Peter or his successor: ete Bishops: let 
anyone give e an n instance of another Apostle 
‘But the obvious 
answer 18, of course, St. Paul himself, who ¢ certainly preached 
whiters. “Neither. Prudentius, nor QOrosius, nor Idatius, nor 
Martin of Braga, nor John of Biclar, 
oubtful passag already cited), nor Braulion, nor Tajon, eager 
‘were to enhance the glory of Spain, so much as mention. 
d from the hymn’ already ‘noticed, the 
turgy is-equally silent. “Even the Cordovan Ca 
Of 961; ¢ full of detail as it is, places St. James on July 25—th 
date in all the earlier calendars i December 30— without any 
_ allusion either to his preaching in Spain or to his shrine in 
Galicia. "in one farther instance thin omimion is particularly 
‘pointed: Julian of Toledo,§ writing in 686, with one of the w 
‘versions of the Apostolje. Catalogues evidently in front of 
scribes the legend of Bt eee ission to Macedo 
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to visit year 55 or 56; two.years 
q at Ceesare: two mum detention in Rome 
lf of the inter¢al between his release and his martyr- 
spent in the ass; 80" t, if the Spanish visit took piace 
4 to ppain Mm Caruer i 
4 lity to Sa shat he went by sea. 
so1urnim¢g in many In Talon. 
4 It pass that one. vy name UCandiaa. the Ww 
4 
th 
to his words and. ed. And when she had instructed hex 
whither he would away trom the city. 10 whom said, 
rd; saying unto him, ‘ Arise, Paul,-and a physician in 
and St. Paul by mar men, set out. 
_ for the harbour, where, after a delay caused by a storm and 
employed in ching and vraver. all that was 
, needful on the ship and delivered him two young men, believers, 
wit. the: "Tarragon: Paul | 
PL, xxiv. 161 pooryphal Testament, pp. 304-306. 
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to Gregory of Tours, was appoin 
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, of the Churches of Vienne and Arles; in neither 
is the tradition well substantiated, although the reading T'a 
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18, Madeed; neither to St. James nor Paul th e 
; earliest traditions attribute the evangelization of Spain, but to i 
4 ne peptem Nuncll, or seven p ic Men, Ao0rquart an. 
5 . his companions; who are commemorated in every -calen 0 | 
the Visigothic era on . 1. their an ce in the | 
4 books are at Jeast primitive enough to lack any | 
1escripea as aestineda ror our Aposties, ana as 
coming with “ apostolical authority. heir names a ren : | 
Torquatus, Tisefons (Ctesx phon), isicius (Esitius), 1€C1U8, 
Secundus, Eufrasius, and Cecilius; and in some.o endars, 
; lied martyrs, although there 1s 
; and to have been the first to 
fis episcopal see at ACCI, &@ TOWN OI DetICs NOW 
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: f the Christians 1s 
lming of the Egyptians 
woman, Luparia, 1s commemorated 
1¢ Martyrology of Ado 
assigns the. seven “holy to May 15, giving 
_ their names and sees, and stating that they “were ordaimec 
4 the holy Apostles and: sent to preach the 
7 Spanish, who were until then ensnared in 
; rror”’: the miracle of the bridge is mentioned, and the 
senatrix, Ludaria innumerable 
tree at is to bear 
miraculous good reason the 
lustoricity of the seven missionanigges came 
Rome in very early. the Neronian 
| persecution; but the hey were the 
, disciples of St. James aken:as apocryphal, It first 
appears.in the twelfth: orva Compostelana—or, rather. 
_ in the papal briefs which that imaginative work pretends. to 
port of its claimsmmmbehalf of the cult of Santiago. 
| . The first of thése briefs, to come from a Pepe named 
_ lLeo—who is contemporar the Apostles !—states 
that the it: James mnt from: Jesusetens 
| re in Galicia to guard and serve the church erected over 
_ his remains. while the others, the Seven, went forth to preach. 
Callixtus II. repeats the story 
q | 3 r= | 
3 lishments very probably due to the inven | 
im ma his favourite, Archbishop. of Com- 
| postela; here it. is the seven ee who go to Palestine with 
_ St. James and bring his body back to Galicia, where they leave 
_ 1t in charge of the two others and proceed. to for ordina- 
_ tion. All the nine,are Gallegans, Up to the end: of the six- 
| teenth cen ames 
4 lacked. ever 1a. 7, mal he | 
‘traversed 
to. Jerusalem, Kellarmine _wisned. “the © 
_ Breviary, to remove altogether the allusion to Spain, as being 
| at least through the influence stooc 
* Saturnales, xixi56. 
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and in’the present 


 stallthe same city 0 convinced its 


thus in’ the new Breviary of Clement VIII. (1602): “It is a 
tradition of the churches of that province that St. James went — 
to Spain and there converted some to the faith, of whom seven, 
. a 0 ained Bishops by Blessed Peter, were the first to 
sent into Spain.” made 80 
Roman Breviary we read, inthe Lessons for 
Bt. James's Day, that “ ‘he went:to Spain 2: 
some to Christ, of whom seven, afterwards ordained 
Bie d Petar, were the fitst to: be sent into Sp 


parchmen hich attributed to St. James eight fresh ¢ 
there; as the famous apparition of the Pillar; and 
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Neronian persecution extended to. Spaim—as Orosius .and 
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of the third century shed Dishoprics in 
_ remoter parts of Spair r the persecution 1 
victims In every prov slass, and 
| we a, convened propadly 
the end of the missioz period of the Spanish 
' enough to say that th nm hosts of unaccredited 
4 and. fc = WOFKE UNU, 
| spread of the | here is every reason to 
| suppose that the pior came Irom home, with 
whose Church the Cl ares a notable freedom 
from h nc of her 
| 
' Fall as beme that or e likeiy to stimulate an 
destmy must necessa st closely engaged witi 
- conceptual structure ty, so far must it have a 
an interest im the s Origin of evi. 
Dr. N. P. Wilhams nd brilliantly performed 
e initial question now arising in all such controversy must ; 
' be, whether in the problem of evil we are to include’ i 
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features: of the sub-human world. ‘That human sin has°the 
a _ effect of misusing, and d y the significance of, the material 
7 world may be readily believed by those who have { the 
conception of man and the world as an organic whole depending, 
forthe full realization of its tiality, upon the 
ethical and spiritual victory of ma sinful ‘act 
rete as a misemployment of the material universe. 
in oly Eucharist we may perceive the redemptive 

ed to the “ whole creation,” so far as that is the 
of mans ethical and socal expression. But this 


we, it seems to man ‘minds that there i residuum of post 
ee necessary evil, specially of cruelty, in nature, which 1s 
ee. certainly not the deliberate work of: ‘man, sinner though he ey 
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eluded, Wile of tho 
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it and by popular opinion, 
evil which also 
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‘organic 
God, or to some cause which is — God nor man. We can 
perceive some ethical cogency in the j 
round for thy sake,’ but to attribute al cruelty and 
erocity, famines, storms and earth slinkeen, to bh act. of God 
i a8 @ judgment upon man for sin raises the question why other 
a eae taba of ‘sentient life should. be required to suffer for a moral 
in. which they had noo part. For the suffermgs of a mouse 
_ _ inthe claws of a oat are thus the result of God's dati ht 


Upon the other hand, to attribute natural events 
i ‘ the influence of some force or being, neither divine nor human, 
is necessary only if it be found impossible to show either that 
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~. When all allowance has made the necessity of an ; 
4 
and the behaviour of certain species of animals toward others, 
seem so difficult to reconcile with the direct creatorship and un- : 
impeded ruardianship of the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ 
3 causal relation between | 
the sin of Adam. and the apparent imperfections of the lower 
can scarcely be said ever to have received a philosophic 
defence, and 1t1s difficult to harmonize it with an ethical theodicy. 
‘Precisely what was the relation between man and the inferior 
- greatures and inanimate nature, by which man’s sin produced so 
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F sinful human action must inevitably produce such results in | 
nature, or that such, viewed as the effect of a divine 
adement, are capable of being reconciled with divine loveand 
of shane courses be found practicable, and 
rif it be maintained that natural “evils are to beincludedin 
ithe problem of evil, then it may be possible to argue a 
‘human sin is not the cause of natural calamities and cruelties 
‘both it and they are effects of a cause price: to wien. an evil 
‘being whichisneitherGod norman. 
4 tf the problem of evil in this world be sonfined to pie sin; - | 
it can be only because the so-called: “‘ evils of nature are felt 
raise no difficulties which are. genuinely, ethical. And cer- 
itainly nobody supposes that a is a sinner or that an earth- 
| or even that a serpent is deliberately malicious. 
7 poets to speak of the angry winds, but we do not : 
seriously the winds.. Yet for many there is a profound 
jmoral problem.in the pain and destruction meted out with 
seeming ruthlessness .by natural forces, and in the 
irrationality of their incidence: That man 
ito enter into conflict with his surrow ndi 
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aaa if nature be the handiwork 
nocent creatures, the relatively weak and defence- 
oy ote the most beautiful and attractive of nature’s cl 
birds and the swift, graceful deer, should. be the daily victims 
fof the strong and ferocious, does but deepen the’ my tery. For 
deer hat small chance yet if lion could” 
At all events, the modern atiampt to. exclude natural events 
the realm of juc ment, aad. thus to confine the 


f some kind of connection n betw en al 
ion or intuition need. that 

a connection. is causal. ‘Nor is a causal relation requi 
position of the prophetic dream that the divine ra- 
bon off sumanity ll be accompanied by the abolition of 
fro the whole eration: dream which has 
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and inaugurate the reign justice m: 
- the wolf shall lie down with the lamb and ‘the leo 
_ the kid, and nothing hurtful or dangerous shall remain in nature. 
- But it is not explained precisely why or how this | 
a nature’ is ‘to follow or accompany the change in the human 
order. ‘The only reason assigned 18 that the whole world shall 

know Gods “They shall not hurt nor destroy in all my God 
oe. - mountain: tir the earth shall be full of the knowledge of God, 
gag the waters cover the sea.” And it is possible to su pose 
the reformation of though simultaneous with the 
Teformation’ of man, is not the result thereof, but an accom- 
an ance achieved ‘directly and independently y by 


some ways yet 
Se lated with the Jewish tradition, i 


of the Fourth Eelogue Vi 


bons by tO 
1, and Scriboni 
pretation ‘of the Belogue as prediction of the birth 

inadmissible, it is nevert éless remarkable that 


cal bing ome 


this is to accom plis 
‘The babe himself will learn what means,” 
‘Yead men to ‘new adventures of conquest. But eventual 
‘peace shall reign on earth, and even trade, with its temptations 
deceit and injustice, shall be done away, and man shall 
find the satisfaction his needs’) in his'o own vicini Professor 
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the of nature is to be in this 
world at all, but in heaven, which may, of course, mean no 
more than that “heaven” is the sublimation of the whole 
creation. But it is to be accomplished by the power which 
achieves also the salvation of d. The angels who com- 
_ fort suffering men sorrow for the beasts, .The Lamb of (od it 
is who by His meekness conquers the wrath of. the eg By the 
brnaeig of the river of life the lion’s mane is glorified. ‘Yet here 
again there is no suggestion that the ills of nature are the product 
of human sin. The deliverance of the lower animals is ae ne ? 
effect of human is & direct ministry 
upon their behalf, 
In these literary ¢ pressions of the human assumption. 0 e 
intuition that the prob m of evil includes certain features 
_ of nature, the association of man’s sin and nature’s cruelty is 
implied by. the assertion that both are to be expelled by one 
the same healing and redeeming power. There is no clear 
pavcracte that the blight is sup to have fallen upon nature 


a8 a result mediated by human wrongdoing. It is rather 
assumed that a common cause underlies both the moral evil in 


man and the violence, treachery, and ony that ap raat in 
“nature, It is, of course, possible to hold this without ati fributing 
_ moral agency to any earthly creature other than man; but the 
Bm. cause must be amoral agency, and it must be, if not 
rior to man and nature, at least prior to their defection, distinct 
m either, and capable of influencing both. It is the extension 
of the scope of the problem of moral evil, to include such natural 
“ evils” as we have described, that necessitates some such 
conception of a a pre-cosmic, or at any rate an extra-mundane, 
Fall, mn order to account for an evil will peeaaing these specific 
results in the universe of a hol God. 

Christian theology identified itself, from the start, with 
‘he belief that evil came into this wo. id from an extra-mundane 
source; and whatever may be the currs i ight 
it can be roundly asserted that we “have lea ng 
modern times which compels the rejection - of that. ancient 
doctrine. But concernin g the manner in which evil entered 
upon our earth, the whole weight of modern thoug 


= 


ht and the 
temper of the modern mind have seuplied: in- the interpretation 

= jj. as myth of stories that were for ages accepted as historical. 
— __ And, strictly speaking, while orthodoxy may reasonably require 
—  adherertée to the belief in extr -mundane-evil, it- cannot require 
the acceptance of any particular mythological picture of the 
way in which evil first ap in this world. Indeed, as Dr. 
Williams has out, the Church have favoured 
another myt h, rather than the one which was sama ileal 
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THE SCOPE OF TH E PROBLEM OF EVIL 


It would be beside the mark, therefore, to —_—_ with Dr. 
Williams and Canon Peter Green at this time of da Bary wa 
they prefer yet another alternative account. And if they had 
presented themselves as myth-makers, we should hve 
to confine our attention to the artistic and symbolic value of 
their myth. But one gathers that the doctrine of the fallen 
World Soul is set forth, or at least .* as being of meta- 
physical truth; and here the present writer finds himself com- 
ed to dissent with: some emphasis. The conception of a 
allen World Soul cert provides us with a source of om 
originally distinct from man and nature, since it is the im 
mediate source of their existence; but unfortunately i it provides 
us also with so many em problems, that it is unlikely 
that many theo. will offer it a very | welcome. — 
In the first place, it must be questioned whether theologians 
ustified in importing into ian thought so vast and 
unaccustomed a conception as that of the World Soul, without 
a ‘thoroughgoing statement of its metaphysical and theologi ical 
cance, and merely in order to meet the single problem of of 
evil. Why a World | tn all? Dr. Wilhams refers us t 
enhauer and . But Schopenh 
conscious Will as Ultimate Reality, and one 
ractically ¢ tds the élan vital, alth 


4 


any sign 
that a iritual and 

Maker’s image in a social nature fitted for a finite society. The 
ier i hov ever, is- apparently unlike God in being finite 
, merely individual. Fechner, whom Dr. 
nention, but who i is much more definitely a 


conceived the “Barth Soul’ asin some sort social, but as belt 
consciousness of God. 


find the ‘imper- 


of the 


believed: we 


very clearly informed as to what 
¥ intended sphere and 


of "God will reflect ‘the 


hopenhauer or Bergson, 


Saight pray ve it or protection and guidance. 
In the most recent presentation of the doctrine, however, we 
are asked to conbeie the Fall of the World Soul, without being 
the World Soul is, or what 
function in the divine 
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the Word, the World Soul becomes a superfluity. 
, aye t the evil in man and nature as primarily ea to | 
: the abs of the World Soul is to accept evil as an effect 
produced by the immediate cause of the existence of man and 
| the world. And this must open the way for moral scepticism. 
For since. our immediate origin is would seem 
that we, who are its result and ofispring, even perhaps the result 
of its “ Fall,” have no means of estimating the dep of its fall; 
. and thus the. eauty and goodness which seem to exist in the 
= €=8§©6=—s world, and all the experience of the saints, may be the effects of © 
| delusion, or self-delusion, practised by the fallen World Soul. 
_ And, further, there is the of whether the World Soul 
has now any distinct. existence of its own, apart from man and 
| _ the world, ra whether its fall resulted in its consciousness and 
will becoming completely merged im those of the dissociated 
a creatures of earth: If it retains an independent existence, i 
/  . would that the redemption of the world might have been _ 
a accomplished basi the Incarnation of the Son of God, since - 
ee erform for His creatures that which they may do— 
fe themselves, redeemed World Soul might “ work out 
|| _ its.own salvation ” by saving its world. But if it has now no 
independent and separate existence whatever, it appears that 
, man, being thus the result of a total fall, is indeed massa peccats, — 
totally depraved, And there emerges the further 
i Wall the redemption of the World Soul eventually remerge all — 
1 persons in the single. and ‘restored consciousness. of 
World Soul ?. Ifso, where is Christian eschatology Tf not, . 
| i in n what exactly does the redemption of the World Soul consist? 
we must remark that if the redemption of the World 

u now seding, the effects of that process: ought to be 
ae visib ant. only in man, but in nature. For since the — 
_ fallat of the World Soul is offered as an account of the imperfection — 
= and cruelty of nature, the redemption of the World Soul ought 
surely to produce resulta in that sphere; We-may; for 

. ments admit some sort of progress in man—though this 
| ‘ admission must be carefully guarded; but we ought also to be 
q discovering some improvement in the behaviour of tigers and 
mosquitoes. ~The most. convincing instance of such improve- 
ment is that of St. Francis’ ‘wolf at Agobio; but such ages of 
race are and we do not in fact expect them. 
ee urged that the world-p is actually putti os 
re osquitoes in their place, and that this is evidence — 
of the ‘process ao salvation in the World Soul. But it can — 
scarcely be argued that the extermination of wild beasts and — 


insects” is a of the it 
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ucts of dissociation in the World-Sonl. can it be 
said that such extermination is the solution of a moral tn <i 
We are not taming tigers and mo uitoes. We, merely have 
use for are simply, dislodging them from this 
| present, visible:order: Nobody knows what happens to a tiger 
after it is shot. . IE it actually ceases to exist, it would seem that 
| something 18; permanently lost, If its stream of psychic energy 
| 1 continues, in some fashion, we cannot. conceive how; and. cer- 

pose that a bullet in a tiger’s brain turns 
nto. & 0 ae gees venly folds... Blake’s lion was converted 
by the meekness of the Lamb, and became airy member of 
q | the heavenly society 


4 We can scarcely claim ti 
of modern. civilization over. I 
pee is doing as much for beasts which disappear 
in their 


they 


= | 


| before us. . Moreover, we haye as made no sort of progress progress 
with the task of putting earth and tornadoes “ 
q St seems, therefore, t st the. salvation of the’ 


re 
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We conclude, 
raises many more. difficulties. than. it. solves... | 
“ evils ” of nature as due to some unclentying moral catast 


it goes beyond. logi 


ands in its conception ofr dem: 


itm 


-mundane of. moral. evil. 
y attempts to show that the so-called 
evil” pS is ‘nO. moral significance, and: that, sin jis 
entirely explicable as 
from a naturatto an ethica 
light, and in that new 
habits of tiger and ape w 
out blame, There ens 
born will to. 
is the. defection of, the bu 
P demand and needs no other e 
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a is not a sinner coal he sees: the. difference 
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| continue to do e 


between. 


moral si 


in the process of human evolution ‘ 
itis said, saw 


ed a, Pe struggle, in which the. new- : 
* goodness.” was not seldom defeated. Thus sin 
new 


an this account fails to. give: sufficient consideration to. two 
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Granting that. 
we may yet ask why, having seen the good, he should 
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“And man’s ‘wrongdoing has so app walling in its 
- -‘Pesults, so universal in its pperation, that some cannot escap 
the ‘conviction that the balance has been weighted against t 
_ ‘human race in a manner not intended by God. And even upon 
- the evolutionary account, there is room for a doctrine of some 
extra -human influence or intervention, throwing its weight into 
- the scale er nobler impulses of man. Such a doctr 
cannot pe ounced indispensable; for obviously 1 in 
‘this at) nia: a fod le moral fall has been possible, and it may 
ety occurred for the first time in man—if we exclude the 
_“ evils” of nature from the scope of the problem. But here 
we reach the second inadequacy of the evolutionary account, 
that it does not rid us of the pressure of the human testimony 
‘that the “evils” of nature are not of divine ordination, but 
‘are the results of an intrusion into the divine order. It is not 
-_ ‘@ Question of whether a tiger is a sinner, but whether certain 
__ features of the natural order can be ed as the-work of God. 
realize how person who has seen a stoat rabbit will certainly 
a a difficult 1 is an honest theodicy, if this event has been 


aes arranged by God. The question is, therefore, whether 
‘the po Aon aspects of nature do not point to some malignant force 
_ antervening in the created order. How much the Tal bit suffers 


_. taay be doubtful. The fact is that the appearan 
“does constitute a grievous problem for men; ret the most 
‘Sensitive and gentle, and therefore those who are presumably 
_ Most God-like, are those who find the problem most po gant 
_ But it seems ‘to the present writer that theodicy is faced with 
--—-s« @. easier task if we suppose that God is patiently submitting 
woth, biding His time for some 
_ purpose of His own, than if we suppose that He is the direc 
— Caitise of the po “We know, indeed, that He has allowed us, 
‘within limits, to spoil and mistse His handiwork; and similarly 
He may allow suck freedom to a spit, or ‘spirits, more potent 
than we. 
Cah now arrive at a clear conclusion upon the prol ais of the 
_ Origin of evil, is that the precise scope of the problem shall ‘be 
- détermimed. We have noticed certain conditions of the dis- 
_ @ussion: It is not likely that theologians will conclude that 
imperfection and cruelty first appeared in nature, either as the 
a §8€8€83©6—~—~C:«é<FFnicaaily related results of human sin, or as a divine aiid 
the of the problem, there is, stri ‘no 
ultimate need to go beyond man for the origin of man’s evil 
deeds, though in view of the whole problem of man’s moral 
history it is ‘not irrational to an extra-human. — 
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HE THE INVISIBLE | 
PPROACH TO THMQUESTION OF THE MIRACULOUS 
be It is @inge that, living a world of invisible forces which 
18- ngly leartm to know and co-ordinate, if we are : 
at iconfronted or in’ life, with ‘an 
he account of the miraculous,” 
h- _our first instinct should seem to be to shy ‘away from it, to | 
ed try to reduce it to terms of our normal experience, orto sayit 
nO have been misreported.” Yet in everyday lifeweare really ~ 
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her secrets and satel her. In spite of our - dealings with the 
invisible, we: still have the feeling that it is the visible and 
world which is the real one, and that the invisible is 
) degree the weaker, The trafficker in magic claims to 
control spiritual forces. Spiritualists talk of “ helping Se 
are vanced cnn them 

— a if the spirits are reall some of the con- 
periority is not 


gher stages of spirituality to this earth, really lestaina tine same 
feeling mode of existence in its 


Is the d difficulty that i in te 
‘we cannot enter His invisible— 


take our place at the bottom of eternity. 
trol Nature by obeying her; but by obeying God we deliber- 
— give Him full rer ee over us. And that obedience seems 
be the cond: of ‘bringing into play upon the world the 
“power: that hans followed the prayers the saints 
“of God down the ages, authority ‘upon 
but in its highest form mediating 
seauele’ ‘eis not power that we use. ‘It is a Power 
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earth ; Labour not for the meat which eth”; Resist not evil”: 
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command the respect of a fair-minded public. The said Chu hay 
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 Aleteehat ta manly. The Greck ap foes derived from the name of the 


Athenian god of war, though a word of wide significance in non-Christian 


ethics, also denoted manliness. Both the Greek and Latin words were 
used for valour on the battlefield. In the old world courage was the 


virtue. In Athens and Rome the soldier was the type of what 


primary 
_. @ milan should be, just as in old Japan the samurai was the eal: man. 
_ ‘The battlefield was the earliest school of virtue. _ ad 


‘There is no doubt that the military ideal, in another se sense, eppeal 


the eatly Christians. The Christian was proud to describe 
miles Christi and he called the unbeliever paganus, or villager—t.e., one 
who was ignorant of warfare. The Church has been called “the oldest 
_ fighting regiment in Europe.” “It does not take a good Christian to 


a good soldier,” says Bisho, but it takes a soldier to 


There is hardly a safer criterion of a religion than the degree i in which 


: f the demands of pure morality are met and satisfied. A true 


plies man with perfect moral ideals; it condemns evil, and refuses to 
ioe it to shelter under ious sanction. “On one or both these issues 
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a door depends ‘on its . They are also called “ natural’ 


: because they belong to aaa, nature and are found, in an imperfect state, 


in unregenerate man. They were taught by the Greek philosophers; the 
Church took them over from the ethical system of Aristotle. . And she 


- atted rightly, for Jesus Christ our Lord is the supreme example of courage 


and justice as He is of faith and love, In g over the so-called pagan 


: virtues, Christianity filled the old forms with new m ; the old 


currency was kept, but it was gradually reminted. These old primary 
virtues are very important elements of the Christian character, and we 


‘not-undervalue- them. .__““Some- 
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ion'in South definite limitation of white 
settlers in certain areas; the only alternative is the gradual creation of 

inte iage of black and white. The little known 
: the Rev. W. E. Browning 
describes work among the native races, and Dr. J. A. Mackay work among 
‘the students at the universities, with their individualism, their ‘ archi- 
- tectonic”’ mentality, their Messianic passion, their new vitality and 
idealism. Miss A. B. Van Doren discusses the Women’s Movement in 
India; Mr. L. R. Wheeler treats of Islam in Malaya, where the op portunity 
"for evangelization is d, but little used ; the Rev. L. M. Thompson notes 


_ the changes produced by ‘Christianity in Fiji, where a large Indian com- 


changes in policy now proceeding in China; these are concerned with de- 
 volution, education, and missionary status. Mr. E. A. Annett calls 
attention to the growing ess to use the Old Testament in mission 
ds of its reduced validity in the light of modern 
ective ideas of God and man, and the teachers ’ frequent 


insufficient knowledge of it; this tendency he combats, a: id he the 
literary value of the Old Tes de God’s 


ve self-revelation; he shows that the New Testament requires the 
d for its understanding, that in the Old is much concrete material such as 
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Journal of Religion. Vol. viii., 


We confess we had never aera of the Sacrament of Penance as a 
=, Yet an extremely interesting article from the pen of one who 
himself ““has had considerable experience of Catholic confession ’’ is 
entitled ‘‘ The Drama of Catholic Confession.”” The author tells us that 
he has confessed his own sins a thousand times or more, and that as 
_& priest he has heard the confessions of thousands of Catholics. He 
_ thinks there is no evidence to prove that confession is uniformly unhealthy, 
Bente in certain cases it does positive harm—namely, to psig who suffer 
from an inferi ority complex or who are “‘scrupulous.’’ The systematized 

of tho Homan Church cannot, be Togardd 


tion 


‘ene But another criticism 
~ may be a bumptious young man just out of the 
lived nor suffered, cocksure of himself, and prone to strut, where 
fear to tread.” ‘We would beg leave to quote the moving incident with 
which he closes his article: “ One time—it is a memory—I 
‘was hearing confessions in a very poor country church. The church was 
. poor that it was without the conventional confessional, and it was 
to hear the confessions at the altar rail. The penitents in turn 
‘knelt at one side of the rail. Isat atthe other... . was evening and 


icism is snibeel in its a ication. “ The priest 
who has neither 
angels 


~ growing dark in the chur 
A woman had begun her confession, and I remarked with surprise that 
she spoke very perfectly. I wondered how so refined a woman had come to 
live in such an out-of-the-way place. She was married, and had a 
of four.” The birth of her last child had all but cost her her She 


sh; and there were still many heard. 
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THEOLOGY 

Two 0 suggestions have been made, both of them, we think, 
further study and confirmation. They are not of 
pcowd quite mutually exclusive, since the material of this 
- book bears signs of Ramén’s own handling and arrangement 
(one of his apologues refers to.an event. in his own life when a 
Saracen slave attacked him). Such a born story-teller as Lull 
did not insert unhandled a mass of story material from an alien 

Several directions. 

The first suggestion | is that the book 3 is a tehandling of the 
- oyele of material in the French Roman.de Renart. Dr. Probst 
goes 8o far as to call it “ Panigne rédaction catalane et méme 

espagnole du Roman de Renart.”* Beyond a doubt the matter 
of that romance was on all men’s poe the common story 
stuff of Europe. M. Anglade of Toulouse balleres that a 
translation of ib now lost; had been made into the Langue aOe. 
Ramon could hardly have failed to meet the stories: and 
certainly in his beast book the one animal to whom he gives a 
& name is ‘‘ Renart.”” Oddly enough, he makes this a 

minine name, though the action of the character has no marked 
_ feminine touch about it and seems to lie in masculiz political 
Dr. H. L. D. Ward has suggeste 
‘the ete of Renart is due to the fact that the Catalan weed for 
tox (volp) is feminine.t 

But whatever indebtedness, 0 or common source, } ight be 
foal as regards material, there is a Sintametteld erence 
in tone between the great romancé cycle and Ramén’ s beast 
book. Professor Ker describes the Roman de Renart as “ the 
ironical counterpart of medieval epic and romance; an irreverent 
criticism of dignities, spiritual and tem poral, ihe 
comedy of the Faith and Chiva Fall has kept 

romance and fable, but that rollicking sense ca practical joke, 
_ that Uncle Remus touch of the Frenct Tomance, was not part 
~ of his mental. make-up. _ His naive seriousness is clear in his 
beast book, as in. all 1s s work, and gives it a greater affinity 
with its other suggested source, the ancient fables of Bidpai 
then enterin; Europe through the Arabic. Menendez y Pelay 
and most Spanish critics, with Dr. Konrad Hoffmann§ of 
Manich ot two MSS. of Lull’s Book of the Beasts are 
treasured), are all of opinion that Lull had drawn dee; ly a | 
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THEOLOGY 


or Epwarp Ryuz, K:C 0., DD. 
M. H. Fitzgerald. Macmillan. 165s. net. 


Fi 


tzgerald modestly describes his book as a ‘ ‘ memoir,” 
aad he has wisely compressed what he has to tell us into a sin gle 
volume of moderate size. The main interest of Bishop Ryle’s 
life lies in what he was, rather than what he did. The book 
-‘Tevéals a personality which was strong and ‘virile, and ‘at the 
same time wonderfully attractive. 
In the course of his narrative, Mr. Kitz 
_ were the influences that helped to make Ryle the man that he 
becanie. There was first o all ¢ the influence of home. John 
Charles Ryle, who towards the end of his life became first — 
_ Of Liverpool, was vigorous in mind and body. At Oxford he 
was Craven Scholar and captain of theX!. From his ordination 
onwards he was a deeply religious man, aiid also a detérmined 
Protestant. No later influencé ever destroyed Herbert Ryle’s 
“loyalty to what he had learnt from his father in the days of 
_ Childhood. On his first Sunday at Eton the boy found himself, 
along with other junior boys, at the east end of the chapel 
‘weet. At the Creed the: school east. 


Happily before the next Sunday came 
ission his father to do what other boys did. 
_ theident of this kind shows moral courage and | ‘to family 
tradition. Many years later, when Herbert Ryle was ; Bishop 
_ of Winchester, he presented a ulpit to the church in the diocese 
served first curacy, and in his sermon 
spore of what home teaching had meant for him. 
Eton and at Cambridge Ryle’s intelletaal powers 
_ gradually reached their full development. He won the New- 
castle Scholarship at Eton, a Fellowship at ie 8, and many 
other University distinctions. But even ‘80, t fates were 
unkind to him. Owing to an accident he was unable to 
‘Cambridge in the University sports, where he had a 


a 


_ somewhere near the top in the Cc 
an @grotat degree. 

Asa and. on aa. Hulsean Professor, 
Ryle yecame one of the leading teachers of theology in Cam- 


iscovered that modern.critical research had d 


more he showed moral courage by breaking away from the 
position in to the of inspiration. 


- good chance of ¥ g the Quarter Mile, and instead of being 
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submission to the will of Ina short “ Appreciation > 
the Archbishop of terbury speaks of him as “one whom we 7 
ved and honoured as a ripe scholar, an inspiring teacher, a 
out and humble-minded older of high office, and one of the 
“most: genuine and honest of Ry 


‘considerable volume as his op pologia for a pil- 

Finding himself attaining conce ptions inconsistent 
* at the church of which he “‘ was pastor,” 


Brass 
grimage in thought. 
with retention of his 
has. felt called 


te fonism by sacrificing the Many to » formal 
ing doctrine of the One must con erve the signi- 
yphy is not a means of 
ple of organization “as of a 
world.”’ . heer . sation of God with a number of perceived 
Baseman taken in their physical aspect alone is not equal to in 
- tation of the evidence in its rich com plexity, and is no more sati 

than that A of a pip Absolute all 


found where he places it, sy a 


ion © "an ar ing entity,” and that prompts the mind 
away this identificetion. Evolution itself calls for some 
iitation of , and valuation begins at the level of natural science, 
the writer's range of concepts is y illustrated 
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to a. solution have some detailed criticisms 

F logical side, though. it y does more than em the acknow ‘ 

; dependence of the states e main constructive P 

: conclusion a is e work is an te attempt at F 

a nergy which is at the same time both and the Universe.’’ God does d 

3 not transcend the universe, and or is ly “a ma ; 

But is it, however Monism? There is of 

it, however, an adequate Monism ere 18 of course a sense 

In systematic unity of 18 & necessary con or science ; 

4 3 
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RAS, 
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‘The writer neciects entirely the whole propiem mues. DAS 

3 certain grasp of the p ychological implications of self-existence, but hard] 
any notion of personality in itself. net is not spreac 7 enougt 
‘ 
| to gather in. all. the data for a philosor 
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' contains the fonts of the later Middle Ages. For variety, ‘a ae 
technical workm here is not somparable. Fonts, no do 
than. other furniture of the urcnes. 
have been lu than. oti Uhe parish 
| were more decorated, to begin wi an altars, because | : 
Thaw ‘tructive passions of the 
' vested in draperies. They not excite the destructive passions Ol i 
_ Puritans either in the sixteenth or seventeenth century. Even the restore : 
| of the Victorian era had reverence for them, and let them survi 
oftener than anything else; and when he ejected’ them, they 
both our writers have found it so, bu 
in the main they agree as to general lines. The font as a rere, 
e eral | The fo 
t ground into a fountain-like bowl. Then it is com- gre, 
ank, then rises abo d into a fount 20 
; yon the ground. Then it is set on a pedestal ae 
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: illustration is needed (and both books 
forthe number and character of groupe of similarly decorated font cannot 
‘on the material of fonts, their inscriptions, and their 


curiosities are vided by Mr. Tyrrell Green, as the were.also to some 
by Mr. nd. > fonts mentioned 
far exceeds the rest:in interest, if this list may. be taken as 
representative; Susex and Comwall come next ‘Only two fonts find 
‘The book will serve, therefore, ean exalt to the 
5 and ‘appr of fonts in any richest 
Dare oF 
a ‘the Crucifixion can be dated on April 7, a.v. 30. The 
a : | ‘Crucifixion here given depends on calculations of the Jewish lunar calendar, 
| due to J. K. Fotheringham and Schoch, and looks plausible; it is a con- 
4 : ‘Yenience to have this inaccessible material in so cheap and handy a form. 
: | Moreover, the difficult question of the relation of the Last Supper to the 
| + Bagsover is well handled. ‘We can, however, hardly praise the earlie 
| S  .§  @hapters of this book, which are concerned with the dates of the Na 
7 aoe and of the Baptism of Jesus; the treatment of the date of Christmas shows 
J a | of-the most recent work on the subject, and the general 
lectures the Bishop of Manchester has availed himself 


ghithe op ortu ity. which his tenure of the Henry Scott Holland Lecture- 
has given him to examine two subjects of outstanding importance at 
of religion on the economic structure o 


a ‘society, and the relation of the State to society or the community. Any 
essay in Christian sociology from Dr, will command attention, 
q usy life can have given him little 
q leigure for all the reading and preparation which this subject 


_ ‘Requires if it is to be studied in its historical aspect. Dr. Temple modestl 
what he has to, offer in these. tures as “sketchy and 
act, he has usefully reviewed in essential outline 
theories of the State, their to a 
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Testament 
“The ofthe Pens,” which should be read slong wi theauthor’s 
essay on The Poetry of the Psalms,” in Old Testament Essays. It 
‘may. be suggested that the consecutive recitation of the Pealme in 
Lelie as foolish as would be the ot f Hymns 
In an essay on Micah vii. 7-20 Gunkel 

analysis of the 
dentally, he doubts whether it is 
Hebrew In the conel essay, on “‘ Jacob,”’ he maintain the 
 fourgroup of stories have been worked up into one narrative, and suggests 
that the Patriarchs were not so much the real of the Israelites 
as: figures about whom popular stories were current and who were 
| > “selected” as Israel’s ancestors. It is a little start 
Jacob, the arch-deceiver, ancient Israel with j joy 
80 it selected-him as ite an (p. 186). 
lii., one whether his twelve.“ 
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4 > 
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Rome and Reunion, By Abbé Calvet. Philip Allan, 5s. The 
ome een Yous in Paris. They 
- og ery satisfactory to Anglicans. They speak of the urch of England 

Be ina tone that implies it is continuous with the pre-Reformation Church, 
and lain that Rome does not require submission or retractations; 
thee 0 insist on individual conversions are ultimate corporate 


‘The way. has been defini y blocked by. recent pro 
_ book must therefore be taken as the record of a voice now 


By C. E. Raven, D.D. 8.0.M. 45, Canon 

‘Raven writes with his customary vigour and skill on The Knowledge of 
-— , God in Jesus, Jesus God and Man, Man in Jesus, Kternal Life. The 
Be: . ya is intended primarily for those who ‘Sppre m with the 
‘modern scientific outlook, 


The of the New Testament. K. Lake and Silva New. 
Rivingtons. ‘Professor Lake's brilliant little handbook appears 
/ jn a sixth and thoroughly revised edition, in which his pupil Mrs. New 
has collaborated. Ts the: best book of ite , and the last 
chapter on Modern Criticism since Westcott and Hort should be: read 
and re-read by students until they know it y by heart. The 
problem today is not how to account for the ebhein, Tits but how to 
account for gt Neutral (Westcott and Hort) Text. The Neutral Text 
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